On a morning in October, two men, the President and his Secretary of 
Defense, polished a message for imminent dispatch to our allies. It would tell 
of two momentous facts. In Paris, the North Vietnamese had at last shifted 
their stance; in Washington, the President had been advised that a bombing 
halt was militarily acceptable. The tension was about to begin. 




Twenty-three tense days in the White House 

The 

Bomb Halt 
Decision 

The period between Oct. 9, when Hanoi first indicated its interest in 
striking a bargain to end the bombing of North Vietnam, and Oct. 31, when 
President Lyndon Johnson announced that the halt was a reality, 
constitutes an intense and intricate passage of U.S. history. Against a 
churning background of rumor and political debate, constrained by a need 
for the most stringent secrecy, a handful of men in the White House 
soberly analyzed, argued, considered and ip the end acted. Here, in 
exclusive pictures, is the chronicle of their three weeks of decision. 
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Meetings begin on 
a hint from Paris 



OCTOBER 

9th-14th 



For five months the American and 
North Vietnamese negotiators at 
the Majestic Hotel in Paris had 
been, in Dean Rusk's phrase, 
"talking past each other." The 
peace negotiations were getting 
nowhere. But on Oct. 9 the 
atmosphere changed dramatically. 
The North Vietnamese suddenly 
began to focus on points the 
Administration regarded as crucial. 
The U.S. wanted three assurances: 
first, that the DMZ would be truly 
demilitarized; second, that attacks 
on South Vietnamese population 
centers would stop; and third, that 
"meaningful" discussions would 
begin promptly after a bombing 
halt. The U.S. insisted that South 
Vietnam be a participant. Two days 
later the North Vietnamese went 
so far as to ask whether an 
"unconditional" bombing halt 
would follow an agreement 
permitting South Vietnam to take' 
part. The American negotiators in 
Paris, Averell Harriman and Cyrus 
Vance, could not promise an 
unconditional cessation. But they 
did promptly advise Washington 1 
of the optimistic turn the talks 
had taken. 

On Oct. 11 the President and 
Rusk met in the White House 
Cabinet Room (right) to decide 
how to pry the door farther open. 
Reports from the Paris negotiators 
lay on the table. After the meeting, 
Rusk and Presidential Adviser Walt 
Rostow cabled Saigon to get the 
reactions of Ambassador Ellsworth' 
Bunker and General Creighton 
Abrams. The men in the field 
reported — "Hanoi is ready for a 
tactical shift from the battlefield 
to the conference table." They 
informed South Vietnamese 
President Nguyen Van Thieu, who 
agreed to a cessation but set three 
conditions of his own: 1) the 
bombing of North Vietnamese 
infiltration routes in Laos must 
continue; 2) the war in the South 
must be pressed vigorously; and 
3) the security of the DMZ and 



South Vietnamese cities must be 
guaranteed. 

By Oct. 14 the five allied nations 
with troops in Vietnam — South 
Korea, the Philippines, New 
Zealand, Thailand and Australia — • 
had assented. The President 
assembled the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Secretary Rusk and other top-level 
advisers and polled them 
individually. All concurred. The 
feeling that the U.S. should go 
ahead with the halt, if the 
conditions were met, was 
unanimous, and with that the 
meeting broke up f far right). The 
first big step had been taken. 
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As the Oct. 74 meeting 
broke up, Johnson spoke 
with adviser Walt Roslow. 
To Rostow's right are 
General Earle Wheeler, 
chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, Air Force Chief 
General John McConnell, 
Chief of Naval Operations 
Admiral Thomas Moorer 
and Marine Corps 
Commandant General 
Leonard Chapman. 







23rd 



Beginning on Oct. 14, there were 
13 tense days of on-again off-again 
uncertainty in Paris. In the phrase 
of a man closely involved on the 
White House scene, "Hanoi turned 
a bunch of rabbits loose in the 
house." Two major points stalled 
the negotiations. The first was the 
North Vietnamese demand for an 
unconditional stop to the bombing. 
The second was whether or not 
the talks could be described as a 
"four-power" conference if, as 



planned, the National Liberation 
Front (Vietcopg) took part. This 
wpuld imply that the N.L.F. was 
the equal of Saigon. 

The F|resident, meanwhile, 
wanted more face-to-face 
discussion with his generals. On 
Oct. 23 he called in General 
William Momyer, chief of the Air 
Force's Tactical Air Command and 
a former Air Force commander in 
Vietnam, to question him (left) 
about the immediate military 



dangers involved in a bombing 
halt. Momyer gave his reasoning. 
Then Johnson asked bluntly: "If 
you were President, what would 
you do?" In his judgment, the 
general replied, a bombing halt 
would involve no substantial 
military risk. If it would help bring 
peace, he was for it. 

On the evening of Oct. 27, in 
the predictably unexpected fashion 
historic events have of occurring, 
word came from Paris that the 
show really seemed to be on again. 
The President was aboard Air 



Force One on his way back to 
Washington from a political speech 
in New York when Rostow advised 
him that a breakthrough was 
imminent — North Vietnam seemed 
to be about ready to accept U.S. 
terms. Back at the White House, 
just before settling down with the 
latest clutch of cables from Paris, 
the President paused for a kiss 
from his grandson Lyn (below). 

"It was a fine evening," recalls 
the White House man. "We 
realized they were putting the 
rabbits back in the hutch." 



If you were President, 
what would you do?' 



27th 





Predawn 



In Paris the parts — and the parties 
— seemed to be falling together. 
The North Vietnamese were willing 
to accept the Saigon government 
at the negotiating table. In return, 
the Vietcong would be present, 
although the U.S. would not agree 
to recognize the N.L.F. as an 
"independent entity." "Each side," 
commented a participant with an 
acute sense of reality, "will have its 
own mythology." Late into the 
evening of the 28th, the President 



and Rostow (right) studied cables 
and reports from negotiators 
Harriman and Vance. Then, at 2:38 
on the morning of the 29th, 
General Abrams arrived from 
Saigon. Summoned the day before, 
he had departed Tan Son Nhut 
airport in secrecy and arrived at the 
White House through the selcjom- 
watched South Gate, dressed in 
civilian clothes and riding in an 
unmarked black car. Without 
waiting for morning, Johnson 



opened the meeting with Abrams 
(above) there and then by summing 
up the situation for him. Every top 
diplomatic and military adviser, the. 
President told Abrams, had advised 
him to proceed with the bombing 
halt. But first he had a list of 
questions for the field commander. 
Heading it was this one: "Can we 
take this step without taking 
additional casualties?" The 
general's reply: "Yes, sir, in my 
opinion we can." The final 



question on the list was the same 
one Johnson had put to Momyer six 
days earlier: "If you were 
President, what would you do?" 

As Rusk (far right) listened intently, 
the general answered, "I am really 
no judge of your responsibilities in 
that office, Mr. President, but I 
have absolutely no reservations 
about doing this. I do think that it's 
the right thing to do. I think 
the war is at the stage where it is 
the proper thing to do." 



A night talk with the field commander 
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Double-check with the CIA 

Abrams napped for an hour. At talked for 45 minutes in Abrams' in pockets (below), as Johnson read 

7:00, as the sun broke through room (left), then moved to the the reports and Abrams, gesturing, 

the trees above the White House family sitting room on the second talked with Rostow. The evidence 

rose garden, the President and floor. The military and diplomatic was piling up — a bomb halt looked 

Appointments Secretary Jim Jones questions had been explored in more and more like an acceptable 

strode together down a pillared the first meeting; now the risk and a possible step toward 

portico (above) to the main section President wanted to see the latest peace. Minutes later the general 

of the executive mansion. The intelligence reports. He summoned left to return to Vietnam. He had 

Commander-in-thief wanted a 1 Central Intelligence Agency Chief been away from his post there for 

private word with the general. They Richard Helms, who stood, hands less than 33 hours. 








Saigon." The Thieu government, 
unhappy with the prospect of 
sitting down with the N.L.F. and 
concerned about the outcome of 
the U.S. election, was balking, even 
though it had approved of the 



Now the consensus was clear. "We 
all felt a sense of exhilaration," 
one participant in the meetings 
said. But by the afternoon of the 
29th, the exhilaration had fled — 
"We knew we were in trouble in 
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plan as late as the day before. 
Urgent attempts to “bring Saigon 
around" were made on the 30th. 
These efforts were to continue. 
Meanwhile the President's aides 
worked on a draft of his speech 



(left) and Rusk pensively stalked 
round the Cabinet Room. Marie 
Fehmer, Johnson's most trusted 
secretary, helped him (lower left) 
go over the speech. His feeling 
that he had done all he could 



was expressed in a gesture to 
Rostow, Clifford and Wheeler 
(below). On the 31st, the 
President's speech was taped for 
television, in the White House 
projection room, in great secrecy. 
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31st Night 



On Halloween night came the 
denouement to three weeks of 



dramatic announcement, which 
might until the last moment have 




; 



been' canceled, was one of Lyndon 
Johnson's firmest supporters — Lyn 
Nugent, 1, alias Super-President. 
He toddled into the Oval Office 
where the President and his wife 
were seated before the three- 
screen television console. Wearing 



consultation and diplomatic 
tugging. The President's speech lay 
taped and ready, and although 
Saigon had still not come back in 
line, the weight of opinion ip the 
White House councils favored 
going ahead. There to observe the 
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31st 
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Throughout the 31st the speech 
was pplished and repolished, all 
the elements in the decision 
reviewed again and again. Late in 
the afternoon the President sat 
alone in the Cabinet Room (left), 
on the phone with Rusk checking 
over the language of the speech 
for diplomatic precision. He then 
turned to the next task: notifying 
the three presidential candidates — 
simultaneously on the White House 
speaker-phone — that the decision 
to slop the bombing had been 
made. There was a pause while 
the President considered and 



breaking slightly, the members of 
the National Security Council 
gathered for the last time before 
the speech was broadcast. Their 
meeting was brief, and at its 
conclusion each man shook the 
President's hand and reaffirmed his 
support. Meanwhile, General Earle 
Wheeler had moved to a small 
room off the Oval Office to call 
the Pentagon (left, below). He 
ordered Lt. General John Meyer, 
chief of operations for the Joint 
Chiefs, to relay word to Saigon, 
Honolulu and other U.S. command 
centers in the Pacific. At 8 a.m. 




on Friday, Nov. 1, the message 
ran, all air, land and naval 
bombardment of North Vietnam 
was to cease. 



answered a question from Richard 
Nixon. Then each of the three 
candidates said he would back the 
decision. Now, with the tension 






a costume that his mother had 
bought for him in a Washington 
store, he listened, toy pumpkin in 
hand, while Johnson talked on his 
intercom (left). Then, in an 
impulsive gesture, he walked over 
to the television screen and gave 
his grandfather's image a peck 
on the glasses. 



On Halloween, 1968, the announcement 




